Intro
Energy is fundamental to our lives and livelihoods. In fields like transportation, telecommunications and industrial production, affordable energy sources have fueled revolutionary increases in  quality of life. Today, the environmental burden of rising energy consumption calls for a new revolution: the transition to sustainable energy use. Through research and innovation, we are working to be more efficient in our energy use and  harness renewable energy  to make sustainable energy management a reality.

CLASP
The Collaborative Labeling and Appliance Standards Program facilitates the design, implementation and enforcement of efficiency standards for electric products around the world. USAID and the Department of Energy have helped CLASP develop regionally applicable tools, conduct capacity building exercises and provide technical assistance to partner countries. 

Standards are a powerful tool for encouraging energy efficiency. The Department of Energy sets enhanced efficiency standards for appliances and building equipment, and it provides compliance tools for builders, designers and inspectors. In the US alone, existing appliance standards developed by the government and its industry partners will save American consumers nearly $50 billion through 2010. 
	
CLASP has also delivered promising results in other countries. In South Korea, the implementation of standards and labeling systems has cut refrigerator electricity demand by 11 percent. In the Philippines, new standards cut air conditioning electricity demand by 25 percent in one year. In the next 5 years, new washing machine standards in the US will save electricity equal to 5 coal-fired plants, reduce air pollution equal to that produced by 4.1 million cars, and save 11 trillion gallons of water.

SOLAR
Massachusetts Electric and the New England Electric Company established a pilot solar program with both  residential and commercial applications in the town of Gardiner, Massachusetts. Thirty-two private homes were equipped with photovoltaic (PV or solar electric) arrays, each capable of producing 2,195-kilowatt hours (kWh) of electricity each year, thereby cutting home electricity costs by 25-50 percent.  

Most of these household PV arrays produce more electricity than the homes consume during the daytime, allowing the electric company to feed the excess electricity back into the main power grid.  The electric companies also fitted eight commercial buildings including a community college, police station, city hall, and a restaurant with larger PV arrays.  These solar electric systems are capable of producing 1.8-7.3 peak kilowatts (kWp).  The excess power produced by the homes and the commercial buildings generally is fed to the power grid in the middle of the day when demand for power peaks.  

Large-scale programs such as the Gardiner solar program have to potential to eliminate utility company needs to build additional power plants. In time, they may contribute substantially to reductions in greenhouse gas emissions.

